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* NOW THE FAMousé 


Fire 


STANDARD TIRES \ 
a BARGAIN PRICES 


HEREe’s the value’ sensation’ of 1939 the faaidus - 
Firestone Standard Tire, loag: the favorite .of farmers 
everywhere, at amazing ney:law pricés’ kt: provides 
those exclusive and patented construction features 
that have made Firestone Tires famous for safety: 


Gum-Dipped cord body protects against 
blowouts: ; 
Scientific safety tread delivers long 
non-skid mileage. 
Call on your nearby Firestone dealer or Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service Store today and equip your car with 
Firestone Standard Tires — toe safety with economy. 


HUSKY, LONG MILEAGE 
FIRESTONE CONVOY 


NEW EASY WAY TO EQUIP 
YOUR PRESENT TRACTOR WITH 


TRUCK TIRES Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


J Allyou havetodois remove ff 


NE W LOW P RICES ee > H thesteel lugsand slipa setof 


Now is the time to equip your truck = Fae ¥.> ~ensenned : ae | 
with Firestone Convoy Truck Tires, «gel _ ey wane we 1 
the choice of farmers who watch their : gy Mi Ask your Implement § 
costs. This famous tire which has e& 4 it | Bile Dealer, Firestone Dealer or FF 
proved its reliability and economy ~. Sa oe mgg ang Supply and p 

- on all types of farm trucks now sells ‘eee Economy Dual Changeover 
at the lowest price in its history. Get ie + =P Plan. 
a set for your truck today! 





IT’S A FACT THAT MORE FARM TRACTORS 
aGE ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE GROUND 
> Tt GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


TTI icl Tae Le aa Cl el me 


Listen to The Firestone Voice of The Farm — Everett Mitchell interviews Champion See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory 

Farmers each week during the noon hour. See local paper for station and time. * and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s 

Also Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden 

and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 
Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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SAFETY FIRST ON THE FRUIT FARM 


To KNOW that among the nation's leading industries agriculture has the 
greatest number of accidental deaths might prove startling to many a fruit 
grower who feels that his orchard and the farms of his neighbors are prob- 
ably the safest place in the world to carry on an occupation. Notwith- 
standing this popular conception of the farmer's freedom from death-dealing 
accidents, the fact-finding National Safety Council has just revealed in 
Accident Facts, its 1939 summary of industry casualties, that in 1938 agri- 
cultural mishaps accounted for 4300 deaths or 26 per cent of the total 
accidental deaths for United States workers. Upsetting the common belief 
even more is the fact that mining, quarrying, oil and gas wells, industries 
where we would expect the top accidental death rate, produced orily nine 
per cent of the total industrial deaths for the country. 


Seeking ways and means of cutting down farm accidents, the State 
Safety Council of Kansas last year launched an ‘intensive educational cam- 
paign. That their efforts were successful is shown by a drop in the number 
of farm deaths from 83 in 1937 to 57 last year. To obtain a basis for their 
a work, the Kansas council delved into figures which have been kept by 
the Kansas Board of Health for the past eight years. These figures definitely 
prove that farm machinery accidents are more numerous than other types, 
causing 29 per cent of the Kansas farm worker deaths.- Next in line are in- 
juries caused by animals, with heat, falls, vehicular accidents and lightning 
Sclisting in fa Besides these causes there were miscellaneous accidents 
such as falling trees, burns, cuts and excessive cold which accounted for a 
substantial portion of the reported casualties. 


Unfortunately, such information is not available from the more im- 
portant fruit-producing states. Nevertheless, the fact that machinery is 
such an important supplement to successful fruit growing drives home the 
truth that every fruit grower must constantly be on the lookout for everyday 
accidents. Although the dangers might seem trivial and might have boon 
present for a number of years without correction, it must be remembered 
that only one slip is necessary to cause a drastic accident when working with 
high-powered fruit farm were Card Caution, then, should be the watchword 
on every fruit farm. Caution against those so-called trivial mishaps that 
might easily turn into tragedies. Caution, too, against those freakish twists 
in everyday operations which though they may not be serious, often result 
in loss of time when speed is most essential. 


While caution and prevention, as part of small but important individual 
fruit farm Safety Drives, will do much to cut down on orchard, packing house’ 
and storage accidents, it is well to remember that a little foresight might 
save the loss of a valuable worker for a few days, a week or even a month 
just when he's needed most. An efficient first-aid kit in a readily accessible 
spot on the fruit farm will go a long way in preventing infection of incidental 
cuts suffered by workers as they carry out any one of a thousand tasks during 
the year. Proper lighting will reduce the number of falls and cut or crushéd 
hands in storage and packing house. Sturdy ladders and careful instruction 
to pickers on how to use them will lessen harvest accidents. And last, but 
far from least, guards on grader, washer and. cleaner wheels and cogs as 
well as on machinery in the fruit farm shop will serve to prevent many a 
painful injury and breakage of equipment. 
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A NEW LONGER- 


WEARING EDITION 








OF THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR TRUCK TIRE 








— built on new engineering 

principles that reduce heat 

fatigue, lessen tire “growth,” 

STEP UP TREAD WEAR — AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


KEEPING PACE with the steady advance 
in truck performance, Goodyear an- 
mounces a new 1939 All-Weather* 
truck tire—a sturdier, cooler-running, 
farther-traveling carrier than its fa- 
mous predecessor that has long out- 
sold any other tire. 


ITS LONGER TROUBLE-FREE LIFE results 
from two basic engineering improve- 
ments that lessen service hazards — 
both exclusive Goodyear develop- 
nients. 


ONE IS “MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING ”—a new 
method of building rubber into tires 
that creates a tougher bond between 
tread and body—gives much greater 
immunity from separation. 

*Trade-marks of The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





LOW STRETCH SUPERTWIST* CORD is the 
other—a more compactly twisted, 
lighter gauge cord that combines 15% 
greater strength with far less stretch. 
More of these stronger cords in every 
ply give greater resistance to bruises 
and blowouts with less heat-generat- 
ing bulk, ply for ply, than former 
tires, 

EQUALLY IMPORTANT, this low stretch 
Supertwist cord construction mini- 
mizes tire “growth” — insuring the 


. tread against cracking and chipping. 


ALL THIS ADDS UP to longer tread wear 
in a tire with maximum All-Weather 
traction plus greater resistance to 
heat, bruising and separation — the 
greatest all-round service tire ever 
sold for the money! 


YET IT SELLS AT NO INCREASE in price— 
at all Goodyear dealers’. Put on the 
new All-Weather now—if you want a 
tire built for 1939 trucking needs. 





TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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FRUIT CROP OUTLO 
BETTER THAN AVERAG 


Fruit crops in most sections of 
country have made good progress in #e 
weeks and reports indicate a betters 
average harvest. Cherries, plums, @ 
peaches and apricots, already haryass 
were plentiful and, generally, quality « 
good. Dried prune.output is expected 
considerably greater than last year, Las 
crops of walnuts and almonds are inj 
pect for West Coast sections. a 
The Foreign Agricultural Service of 
U.S.D.A. reports above-average fruit e 
prospects for Great Britain and Gos 
nental Europe. <a 
APPLES—Early July condition of apples 
the 38 commercial production states was 
per cent compared with 52 per cent af 
same time last year and 57 per cent for 
10-year (1928-37) average. ommet 



































apple production is favorable in nearly 
localities except the South Central, = 

Vermont fared best among New Engis 
apple producing states. In other states om 
prising this area, bloom was heayy § 
there was only a moderate set of frp 
Prospects for commercial apple areas oF 
New York look bright, especially for sume” 
mer and early fall varieties. Pennsylyania 
and-other North Central states report good 
set and subsequent growth. Prospects vary 
in commercial areas of Virginia and West 
Virginia. With the exception of North Car. 
olina, conditions have been generally fa. 
vorable in South Atlantic sections. Consid- 
erable damage was caused by spring freezes 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma, and a heavy 
“June drop” cut Kentucky prospects. Most 
Pacific Northwest apple sections have fe- 
ported good growing conditions. In the 
Sebastopol, Calif, Gravenstein section ap- 
ples are sizing smaller than usual becatse 
of inadequate soil moisture, while aphis 
damage has occurred in the Watsonville - 
area. Heavy winds during June caused 
dropping in Colorado. Prospects in Mon- 
tana and Utah are favorable, but below 
average in Idaho. 


PEARS—Production of pears for the 1939 
season is now placed at 30,763,000 bushels 
compared with last year’s record crop of 
32,473,000 bushels and the 10-year av 

of 25,444,000 bushels. The three Paci 
Coast states are expected to produce 66 per 









cent of the total United States crop. Heavy — 
June drop has cut New York pear pros 
pects. Growing conditions have been rela- § 
tively favorable in most pear product 
states of the East and Middle West. 


PEACHES—Early July condition of peaches 
indicates the 1939 crop will top last year’s 
harvest by around 10,000,000 bushels and 
the average of 6,000,000 bushels. Generally 
high-quality early harvest movement 
southern states already at and in some cases — 
past its peak leaves the production outlook ~ 
for most of the Middle Atlantic and North — 
Central states well above average. Pros- | 


pects have declined in New England while @ 


good sized crops are indicated for Colorado, ~ 
Washington and California. 


CITRUS—Although present citrus condition 
figures are below average, they do not i © 
dicate prospective production since large = 
acreages of young plantings have come into © 
bearing during. recent years, making the ~ 
present bearing acreage considerably larger © 
than the 10-year average. On the basis of” 
present conditions, production of citrus ™ 
fruits for the 1939-40 marketing season i# 7 
likely to be above average but not so large 
as the 1938-39 crop. = 


GRAPES—In most sections, indicated grape 
production is below last year’s crop Dub) 
still above the average. Exception to this 
in the eastern producing states where 
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crop is expected to be well above last yea & 
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WAX — 


EMULSIONS 


for 
DECIDUOUS 
FRUITS 





By ROBERT M. SMOCK 
Cornell University 


Picture taken at end of storage season of a variety very subject to shrivel- 
ing when storage humidity is not high. Left, waxed; right, unwaxed. 


Tue coating of fruits with waxes 
and other materials to preserve them 
is by no means a new development. 
The first beginnings of the practice 
probably date back to the covering of 
gourds and other plant products with 
shellac or paraffin. This practice kept 
these articles for relatively long pe- 
riods in a firm and unshriveled con- 
dition. The joker in this practice lay 
in the fact that no one would have 
wanted to eat the prize melon or 
apple that was sealed up with shellac 


vent shriveling. The rather signal suc--. 


cess achieved in waxing citrus stimu- 
lated the development of wax emul- 
sions that were suited to various types 
of deciduous fruits and vegetables. 
Work by the author while at the 
University of California with these 
newer emulsions indicated they might 
have real commercial possibilities with 
apples and possibly pears. It was not- 
ed that waxing apples and pears at 
several degrees of dilution greatly re- 
duced the respiration rate of these 


or paraffin after a few weeks. fruits. It was found, however, that 
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It must be remembered that fruits danger of off flavors still remained 
he are living organisms even though they (Continued ‘on page 9) 
op of are separated from the parent tree. Right—Samples of water emulsions of waxes 
vacife They respire, that is, consume oxygen used in treating fruit. Below—Korb-Pettit fruit 
6 per and give off carbon dioxide, just as ee Te aa hon cele yt = 
om 4 animals do. If we artificially exclude ee two carloads a Home Ranbavigh olin. 
reac any possible entrance of oxygen or the tesy Franklin Research Company. 
seine giving off of carbon dioxide from the 
“<i fruit, they very quickly develop alco- 
: holic flavors. But let no one envision 
<< at this point the possibility of an easy 
an way to his fortune by marketing “ap- 
erally ples with spirits,” for these alcoholic 
from fruits are really vile tasting things. 
emer Early. attempts at artificially coat- 
: ing fruits with waxes of various kinds 
Prot encountered this difficulty of “off fla- 
while - vors.” Magness and Diehl of the 
prado, © U.S.D.A. more than 13 years ago 
A ' examined the possibilities of waxing 
dition apples. They found that using paraffin 
ot in- definitely reduced shriveling but re- 
= ; sulted in a poor tasting product. Early © 


commercial attempts at waxing with 
apples in California and the North- 
west ran into this same obstacle as 
_well as the fact that the waxes then 
used left the fruits rather greasy and 
unsightly. 

Shortly after this time various com- 
mercial concerns became interested in 
developing wax emulsions that would 
eliminate these off flavors and yet pre- 
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By DEAN HALLIDAY 


ITTLE boys who do not obey, are 
frequently made to hold to mother’s 
apron strings until they decide to do 
as she says. 

It probably would do the fruit in- 
dustry a lot of good if growers, pack- 
ers and shippers would tag along, for 
awhile, hanging on to the apron 
strings of the American housewife. 

They would learn, first hand, her 
likes and dislikes in the matter of fruit 
packs and containers. Since surveys 
show the housewife is the buyer of 
fruit for the home from some 500,000 
retail outlets, it would seem, from a 
dollars’ and sense angle, just good 
business to try to please her. 

Among the American housewife’s 
many suitors, the fruit grower really 
is a favored swain. That is because 
PAGE 6 


the housewife likes fruit. She con- 
siders it a health aid as well as appetiz- 
ing. She therefore definitely spends a 
goodly portion of her food dollar for 
fruit when she goes to market. 

Her preference in the fruit she 
buys, however, depends a lot upon the 
packaging. This whim of hers for 
reaching for a package which appeals 
to her is called “impulse buying.” ‘It 
would be well if certain divisions of 
the fruit industry obeyed that impulse 
and catered a bit more to the house- 
wife in the matter of merchandising 
and marketing. 

The lady in question may prove to 
be coy at times, but the fact remains 
that the whole future of the fruit in- 
dustry depends upon winning and 
holding her favor. 

That really is not a difficult job, 
although fruit men approach it much 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


in the manner of small boys whistling 
their way past a graveyard. 

It is not a difficult job today be- 
cause while the fruit industry was 
lagging in this respect, practically all 
other producers and packers of food 
products were pioneering, and trail 
blazing, and making studies and sur- 
veys, and poking their heads into the 
housewife’s refrigerator to find out 
how and why she bought her food- 
stuffs. 

As a result of all of this, the house- 
wife’s buying habits have been pretty 
completely analyzed, classified and 
cataloged. It is known that she buys 
by sight, therefore-the product as well 
as the package must appear attractive. 
It is known she will pay more for 
small package convenience than she 
will for a hypothetical saving of a few 


cents in buying in bulk or in large 
AUGUST, 1939 











RCHANDISING APPEAL OF 


quantities. She has been educated to, 
and now demands cleanliness and san- 
itation in both product and package. 
She resents having discoloration, 
spoilage, breakdown or decay cause 
waste at her end of the transaction, 
and where it has been passed on to her 
by thoughtlessness or carelessness in 
storing, packing or handling, she will 
repay it by a self-imposed buying boy- 
cott on that particular product or 
brand. 

These things are now known and 
tabulated. All the fruit industry has 
to do is follow a merchandising sales- 
way that is as clearly identified and 
marked for guidance as any U.S. auto 
route in the country. 

In better serving the consumer by 
better packaging, the fruit industry 
will also be giving a helping hand to 
the retailer—the man who must make 
AUGUST, 1939 


the ultimate sale, which sale, in turn, 
multiplied by millions, keeps fruit 
crops moving from orchard to con- 
sumer. 

As surveys have shown, consumer 
units when attractive and colorful 
enable the storekeeper to so display 
the fruit as to promote “impulse buy- 
ing.” Also, the use of such units 


MODERN PACKAGING 
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spares grocers the trouble of sorting 
or “conditioning” the fruit and in turn 
avoids loss through spoilage. 

Today’s problem is not the growing 
of fruit or its transportation to mar- 
ket, but is, instead, the more complex 
one of competing with other glamor- 
ized foods for the attention—and the 
pocketbook—of the housewife. 


Featured in the attractive window displays of the retail store shown in center illustration are 
a variety of fruits in specially-designed consumer units. Photo, National Container Association. 


1 Displayed in modern Gair packages, these 

strawberries are ready to compete vigor- 
ously for their share of the housewife's food 
expenditures. Photo, Modern Packaging. 


handy packages into the market basket? 
Clever shoppers recognize the Wrapak peach 
package as a container that will fit refrigerators. 


3 A modern version of the old splint basket. 

Besides these individual Hankins paper- 
board baskets, there's a shipping carton that will 
hold 12 baskets. Photo, Modern Packaging. 
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9 What consumer wouldn't slip one of these 


Results of surveys show that the fruit which 
sells best is that which is displayed best. 
Retailers are quick to feature apples packed in 
this Gair container. Photo, Modern Packaging. 


5 Choice peaches with transparent protec- 
tive cover. Printed band advises buyers that 
"the Cellophane wrapper is your ice-box protec- 
tion." Photo, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
6 Growers like Bemis mesh bags for apples 

because they are easy to pack. Retailers 
like them because the individual bags can be 


displayed to command attention of busy buyers. 
PAGE 7 

































PEACHES 








MOSAIC FINDINGS 


Faced with the gigantic task of 
searching for trees infected with the 
dread virus disease, peach mosaic, 
workers in the U. S. Bureau of Ento- 


mology and Plant Quarantine, along- 


with investigators from western states 
where the disease has appeared, some 
three years ago, set out to rid the 
peach areas of the Central West and 
Southwest of this troublesome killer 
of healthy trees. 

Since that time, more than 10,000,- 
000 trees have been inspected. States 
covered in this intensive search for 
infected stock include Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Utah. Up to the 
first of this year, afflicted areas cov- 
ered 63 counties in the infected states 
and diseased trees discovered num- 
bered 45,000 in 1936, 74,000 in 1937, 
and 33,000 in 1938. Besides inspec- 
tion work in the above states, surveys 
have been conducted in Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Missouri and Nevada. 

Where diseased trees have been 
promptly removed, it has resulted in 
a reduction of infected trees the fol- 
lowing season. In Colorado, ‘32,000 
diseased trees were found in 1935 
and only 5,000 in 1938. More than 
136,000 mosaic-infected trees have 
been destroyed in the battle against 
this tree-maiming disease, along with 
close to 780,000 abandoned and es- 
caped peach trees. 

Most easily observed symptoms of 
peach mosaic are breaking or streak- 
ing of color in flower petals, retarded 
appearance of leaves in the spring, 
mottled and deformed leaves, abnor- 
mal twigs and malformed fruits. 
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One striking symptom of the virus disease, peach mosaic, is graphically shown in the above 
photos. At left is a normal Elberta peach while the other photo illustrates a fruit of the same 
variety taken from a mosaic-infected tree. Work of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine and individual state inspectors has resulted in locating and destroying in. 

fected trees in several sections. Photos courtesy U.S.D.A. ss 
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RIPENING PEST 


With the increasing popularity of 
tree ripening for better quality 
peaches, some southern growers have 
discovered that the ripe fruit on 
the trees is a little too attractive, at 
least to bees. These growers complain 
that bees have been puncturing 
the ripe fruit which, besides causing 
damage to the peaches, allows entry- 
ways for brown rot. A possible rem- 
edy for this ticklish situation is use 
of a bee-repellent as a separate spray 
or combined with the late brown rot 
application. William L. Heuser of 
Indiana uses one pint of crude car- 
bolic acid to 100 gallons of spray ma- 
terial as an effective bee repellent. 
For safety, it is suggested that grow- 
ers try the spray on one or two 
trees. 
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Sawdust as applied above looms as a competitor of straw for peach mulching, Results of q 
careful thinning and tree ripening are seen at left in bottom photo. One d 
countered in tree ripening and « possible remedy for the trouble are explained below. 
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SAWDUST MULCH 


Even though straw is still the” 
number one mulch for peaches, some = 
growers who have abundant sources © 
of sawdust near fruit plantings afe 7 
turning to this material for use as@ = 


moisture retainer. Particularly im 7 
the North, growers using sawdust | 
as a mulch find that it gives : 
results. Chief objection, they sayy) 
is that it takes large quantities of 
sawdust to build up sufficient mule 
depth under their trees. 4 

Long known is the fact that saw= 
dust, corncobs and, in some rate 
cases, alfalfa chaff, when used a8 @ 
mulch, may serve as an over-wintet=) 
ing location for fruit pests. On thé 
other hand, many growers using thi 
type of mulch report no troupl 


from this source. a 
avaust, ff 
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WAX EMULSIONS 
(Continued from page 5) 


‘sh these new emulsions if used in too 
erated a form. Apples and pears 
- could be kept somewhat longer when waxed 

~ pecause their ripening rate was somewhat 
: and because they were less subject 
iveling. ; 
* aa the present time a number of investi- 
rs are working on the commercial 
ibilities of waxing various deciduous 
its. Waxing of citrus is a proven prac- 
tice, as has been indicated. It has been 
“estimated that from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
citrus shipped from California is being 
waxed and almost that much is being treated 
in Florida. Certain root crops like ruta- 
bagas and other vegetable crops like to- 
matoes are being waxed commercially. 

While certain phases of the use of wax 
emulsions with deciduous fruit are still in 
the experimental stage, it would seem worth 
while to point out what the present status 
of research is and to indicate possible com- 
mercial applications of this practice. 

With citrus the waxes are applied by 
contact with brushes, by use of a “hot fog,” 
or by use of a finely atomized spray of wax 
emulsions. With deciduous fruits and 
vegetables water emulsions of various waxes 
are used. -Paraffin and carnuba wax are 
two common constituents and various emul- 
sifying agents are used. One need not 
hesitate to eat fruit coated with waxes any 
more than he need to fear eating honey in 
the comb, the waxes being digestible and 
unharmful. 

An unfortunate amount of confusion in 
the trade exists with these water emulsions 
of waxes since such a large number is being 
put on the market. No two emulsions give 











































definitely harmful and toxic to the fruit, 
-even though they may inhibit shriveling to 
some extent. Work by Platenius and 
Morris at Cornell have indicated that the 
behavior of various wax emulsions is very 
different depending on the proportion of 
censtituent waxes and other factors. As the 
commercial practice of waxing grows, the 
better emulsions doubtless will be sifted 
out and the useless or toxic ones eliminated. 
Possibly the most widespread usage of 
wax emulsions with deciduous fruits will 
come in the prevention of shriveling. Most 
fruits contain 80 to 85 per cent water and 
this is gradually lost as water vapor through 
the skin of the fruit. Mother Nature en- 
dowed many fruits with a natural coating 
of wax which more or less inhibits the pas- 
sage of water vapor out of the fruit. Cer- 
tain varieties of apples like Golden Delicious 
and Grimes Golden were not very richly 
endowed with this waxy coating and are 
very subject to shriveling in storage. Work 
at Cornell, the University of Maryland and 
4 other institutions indicates real possibilities 
a of reducing shriveling in varieties of this 

a _ type. Judicious waxing will cut in half the 
the ~ water loss from Golden Delicious without 
some impairing its flavor in-any way. Of.course, 
one way to eliminate this storage shriveling 


ee F is to use high storage humidities, (i.e. 90 to 
; are 95 per cent) but this often results in ex- 
as a cessive mold growths. Another advantage 


the waxing has over high stoerage humidities 
is the fact that it persists on through the 
marketing period when fruits may be sub- 
jected to high temperatures and very low 
relative humidities. 

_ Where the acid washing process is very 
rigorous, as it is in the Pacific Northwest, 
a great deal of the natural wax is removed 

rom varieties like Delicious. which have 
naturally a fairly bountiful supply. Mois- 
ture losses in storage can be greatly reduced 
in this case by waxing after the apples are 
rinsed. Commercial trials have been made 
in Washington with this point in mind. 

¢ attractiveness of fruits like apples 






“use of the proper wax. A good wax emul- 
sion dries on the fruit in a microscopically 


= ee Contin 
Se cieer, Si ontinued on page 15) 
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identical results and some emulsions are ° 


and pears is often considerably improved by | 

























































PRESENTING THE NEW FORD V:8 


3¥4 TONNER 








Hirre’s a new farm truck elsewhere only at much 

built for handling bulky loads _ higher prices. Ford economy 

in the 34-ton range. now covers the important 
Unusually large load space 34-ton range with a unit built 

is made available on 122-in. to do more work, in less time, 

wheelbase. Four body types at lower cost. | | 

are offered—express, stake, Go to see this new unit at a 

platform and panel. For your Ford dealer’s. Arrange ! 

special farm beds there is for an actual “on-the-job” 

48-in. cab-to-axle measure- test. Prove the economy of 

ment with plenty of frame this new Ford V-8 on your 

length. And a host of top- own farm—before you spend 

quality Ford features found another truck dollar. 


Ford Motor Company, builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses. 





FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD V-8 &% TONNER 
V-type eight-cylinder engine. Full-floating rear axle — 4.86 or 4.11 
Choice of 85 or 60 hp. engine. to 1 for 85-hp. engine; 6.67 to 1 | 


Exceptionally large load space. for 60-hp. engine. 
Hydraulic service brakes. Five wheels with full drop center 


12-in.-diameter brake drums; rims —16x5 inches. 
1%-in. brake shoes. 6-ply tires — front 6.50-16; 


3-speed transmission (4-speed rear 7.00-16. 
optional at low extra cost). Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Pian. 


FORD V:8 TRUCKS 
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Don’t wait for your radiator, to boil before. 
you clean out the rust and scale that clog 
it! Use 10c worth of Sani:Flush ‘at ‘least 
twice a year {25¢ for “the largest trucks’ 
and tractors). 

Here’s all you have to dc? Pour ih Seni- 
Flush. Run the engine. Drain.-Fiush: Re- - 
fill with clean water. (Directions on the 
can.) Sludge and sediment are flushed 
away. The motor runs cool. You save 
power and fuel. You may save unneces- 
sary repair bills. Do the job yourself. Or 
ask your garage or service station to flush 
your radiator for you. Insist on Sani-Flush. 
It cannot injure motor or fittings. You'll 
find Sani-Flush in most bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores. 
25c and 10c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flushg 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 











WINE MAKERS MANUAL 
employed at U. ’$ Witew No "SO munich will ponent 
home wine make: ¢ 0e" 


e ve 
follows the methods described cannot fail to make 
the best possible wine from the variety of pes he 
uses. Written in easy, understandable styl - 

d. Sent on receipt of $1 


* 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Street Cleveland, Ohio 





1370 Ontario 


























MANUFACTURERS 





SIOP 


BRUISES 
& STEM 
PUNCTURES 


SAVE 


FRUIT AND 





PATENTED 


FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


ee Se ee eee ae 


ing growers in every state. 
SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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VIRGINIA—The annual informal orchard pic- Haven; W. K. Bristol of Almont; Wesley 
Senator Harry F. Byrd will be held August 26 of Thompsonville. Elmer A. Beamer of Len 
at his Rosemont Orchard Farm at Berryville in sing, State commissioner of agriculture, and 
Clark County. Dr. V. R. Gardner of East Lansing, director 


Rosemont orchard which contains about 50,- without voting rights. 

000 trees, and also the new grading, packing R. J. Martin, who served as secretary of the 
and cooling plant. Average daily pack last Michigan Apple Institute, has been appointed 
year from the plant was 8,000 bushels. secretary-treasurer-manager by the commis. 

In addition to fruit growers of Virginia and sion. Commission headquarters are at Bangor 
adjacent states it is expected a number of Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., who 
British and other foreign fruit merchants have handled with so much success the Maing 
will attend the meeting. Attendance at this potato advertising campaigns and who are 
gathering in previous years has been from responsible for the Georgia-Carolina 
1800 to over 2000. promotional program, are already score 
gaged in making plans for the Michigan apple 
campaign. 

The advertising tax of one cent a bushel 
will be collected on all apple sales and re. 
funds will then be made to growers covering 
their first 300 bushels. Apples sold and de. 
livered to cider and vinegar mills are exempt 
from taxation. 


MAINE—Edward C. Cutting, resourceful Cum. 





| SEORGIA—Technological progress in the berland County grower and shipper of blue 





nic meeting of fruit growers sponsored by by of Grand Rapids, and Wallace Van Cleve.” 










In addition to a speaking program, oppor- Michigan Experiment Station, are ex-officio 
tunity will be afforded visitors to inspect the members serving in an advisory capacity . 






fruit industry seems to have scored another 
oint in the form of an ultra violet ray steril 
amp designed to prevent, and arrest the de- 
velopment of brown rot and bacteriosis in 


berries, has chosen the movie camera as an 
ideal method of recording the operations on 
his plantation. The motion picture, which is 
in color, starts with the covering of the fields 


peaches. with hay in the winter and proce 

In the modern packing plant of Rumph and ” preceen a 
Clark at Marshallville peaches passing over 
the grading machine rollers to the grading 
stand are exposed to the rays of the Sterilamp 
for 30 seconds... The equipment consists of 
four electronic tubes, 30 inches long, and 
operates on 5,000 volts. 

In tests conducted last year in North Caro- 
lina it is reported that brown rot and bac- 
teriosis were eliminated or held down to five 
per cent at destination whereas untreated matically to show the burning of the fields in 
fruit from the same orchards was 65 per cent the spring, the blossoming of the plants, har- 
infected with brown rot on reaching the same vesting, grading and packing operations, and 
markets. closes with the final operation of loading cars 

and trucks. 

MINNESOTA—Fruit Growers’ Day for mem- 
MICHIGAN—Selection of five able growers bers of the Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
by the gavernor, appointment of a secretary- tion and others is scheduled for August 1/4 
manager, employment of an advertising Meeting time, 10:00 A.M., at the Fred W. 
agency and decision as to method of tax col- Braden fruit farm at Wayzata, where there 
lection indicate that Michigan’s apple adver- _ will be a demonstration of picking and pack 
tising plans are rapidly taking form. ing everbearing strawberries. Results of plant 
Personnel of the Michigan State Apple spacing on yield and quality will be seen. 
Commission is as follows: President, C. C. Following this there will ba an inspection of 
Taylor of Albion; Edward Lyman of South (Continued on page 12) 
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APPLE INSTITUTE DRIVE 


Active campaigns in a number of 
states are under way to enlist the sup- 
ort of fruit growers in the national prob- 
em of advertising and ‘merchandising 
fruit. Apple growers are being asked to 
join their regional organization. A cent 
or two per bushel for the support of the 
work is being asked for the educational, 
advertising and sales campaign. 

During the past three years, a great 
deal of excellent work has been done to 
advertise the apple and to interest grocers 
and other retailers in giving expert atten- 
tion to the marketing of apples. Merchants 
have co-operated with the result that there 
is a much healthier tone in the retail mar- 
ket than has ever been known before. 

At the National Apple Institute meeting 
held at Martinsburg, W. Va., in March, 
grower representatives from most of the 
important fruit growing regions met with 
members of the trade and advertising 
fields to discuss marketing and advertis- 
ing of fruits and the work of the national 
and regional apple institutes. 

The question of “Why a national insti- 
tute when there are a number of re- 
gionals?” was well answered by Major 
C. E. Chase of the Washington State 
Apple Advertising Commission, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., who said: “I should like to 
discuss one or two points, particularly 
along the lines of the importance of Na- 
tional Apple Institute. We are riding to 
a disastrous fall if we, as regionals, 
throughout the United States do not have 
some co-ordinating organization for our 
efforts. It must be apparent to all of you 
that we cannot go into Chicago or any 
other city and sell just one variety. of 
apples. That will not increase consump- 
tion. We used to think we had our own 
backyard. That is no longer true. Our 
efforts must be co-ordinated. I know of 
only one organization that can do that 
and that is National Apple Institute. 

“In the Northwest we have 6,000 grow- 
ers. I am supposed to keep them happy. 
Our group will be perfectly satisfied to 
contribute 50 to 75 per cent for national 
advertising of apples and research that 
would apply to all apples. We are going to 
get nowhere fighting each other on the basis 
of color, flavor, variety—one apple against 
another.” 

C. Purcell McCue then said: “A few 
years ago we formed the Eastern Apple 
Growers Council, comprised of 19 apple 
growing states. For several years it did 
work which we thought very good. It is 
interesting to see how the efforts of that 
organization, covering 19 states, has been 
outgrown and an institute of broader 
scope has been developed. In the past 
three years that interest has been over- 
shadowed by national interest today. I 
think it is conclusive that we are not 
fighting each other and that Ohio, Ap- 
palachian, New York and New England 
interests are all one—to advertise apples. 
I think we should all get together and in- 
Crease the work of the institute year by 


year.” WL 


SECRETARY 
AUGUST, i989 








Fall 
Fertilization 
of 


Trees 


Expermvent STATION HORTICULTURISTS 


recommend fall fertilization for fruit trees. 


It conditions the trees. 


It gets the nitrogen down deep for 
the roots to feed on when spring 


growth starts. 


It gets the job out of the way of other 


spring work. 


Because GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID is 
very resistant to leaching, you can apply it in 
the fall without danger of loss of nitrogen. It 








stays in the soil until needed by the trees. 


Write for our leaflet “For a Better Fruit 
Crop Fertilize with ‘Aero’ Cyanamid.” 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NORTHERN NUT GROWERS TO MEET 


THE 30th annual meeting of the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association will be held 
in Rockport, Ind., September 7-9. An ex- 
tensive program of papers on various 
phases of nut.culture will be presented and 
there will be the usual banquet. The ‘sec- 
retary hopes that pecan pie, for which the 
ladies of Rockport are famous, will be fea- 
tured on this occasion. 

The Ohio River Valley in the vicinity of 
Rockport is famous for its groves of native 
pecan trees. One of the largest of these 
groves near New Haven, IIl., on the Wa- 
bash River will be visited. Another trip 
will be arranged to visit nut plantings near 
Rockport, including those of Harry R. 
Weber and J. F. Wilkinson. In adjoining 
Kentucky are interesting groves and plant- 
ings of pecans. 

ockport is famous for its hospitality and 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


all who attend the convention may be sure . 
of a royal welcome and a pleasant and in- 
teresting meeting. : 

Dr. A. S. Colby, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill, has requested- that. members 
inform him concerning the types of labels 
they have found satisfactory for — 
nut trees and grafts. This information wi 
be compiled and reported to the association 
at the annual meeting. aes 

Members are requested to bring or send 
exhibits of new and old varieties of nuts 
as well as appliances used in nut culture. 
These may be addressed to J. F. Wilkinson, 
Rockport, Ind. 

The complete program will be available 
in August and may be had on application. 
to the secretary—Gerorce L. S.atz, 
Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ Assn., 


va, . 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 





1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS FARM TOOLS 





Daves CHICKS FOR SUMMER AND FALL. WRITE 
for low prices and delivery dates. DAVIS POULTRY 
FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 

BERRY BOXES 
GREEN AND WHITE BERRY BOXES ARE ATTRAC- 
tive, display your fruit and create ater er demand. Write 
for Liberal Discounts. ROLLRIM BOX, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 

BERRY PLANTS 
WILL HAVE MILLIONS BLAKE- 


YELLOW 
more Strawberry Plants for setting Fall 1939 and Spring 
of 1940. Write for prices. R. R. McUMBER, Greenfield, 


CIDER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 























free with each 10-gross order. ZIFF BROTHERS, 209 8. 
State, Chicago, Illinois. 


CIDER MILLS 








GRATERS, FILTERS, PUMPS, 
“‘How to Cider Sweet and Make 
Free. PA BROS., Cos Cob, 


CONVEYORS 


ownage af ROLLER bas A! gh ~ ~~ TO ORDER. 
yy steel throughout. Ball bearing rollers. Our bushel 

special bg nt for 10 feet. LOVE TRACTOR INC., Benton 
r, 


PRESSES, 
supplies. Booklet F 
Vinegar ~ peal 

Connecticut. 











DAIRY CATTLE 


AIRY HEIFERS $10.00. as DAIRY 
CATTLE COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvani 


DAIRY GOATS 








FOR SALE—MODEL 22 AND 10 CATEBETZARS; 35 15 
and K Cletracs. Also demonstrator A and G John Deere 

and rebuilt wheel-type tractors, including Model G Cen- 
taur with plow and cultivator. Rebuilt Bean 3 cylinder 

rd Sprayer, DXA Friend 14-gallon Sprayer. 

and — Dusters. 12’ Bissell Orchard Dise. 3-bottom 
John Deere 10” Vineyard a Orchard Plow. Write for 
Bargain List. THE CHAS. M. INGERSOLL COMPANY, 
Rocky River, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


CERTIFIED VELOX PRINTS, GUARANTEED NEVER 
fade. ~~ 7 Service. Roll developed, two 74 each 
negative, 25c. Enlargement coupon. EDWARD’S, Box 
3900-G, ” Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED: ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS 25c. 
20 prints 25c. QUALITY PHOTO, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


PICKING BAGS 


FOR SALE: FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER 
fruit safely and quickly, write us for information reg 























STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 10) 
ener grading oe and the new ES 
conditioning rooms (see April Sta 
the Excelsior Fruit cite Api State New) 
celsior. A tour of the University of Minne. 
sota Fruit Breeding Farm orchards and 
mental plots, located near Excelsior od 
held in the afternoon. All fruit pal 
welcome.—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound 


INDIANA—Outstanding accomplishment 
eo a romeo y will be rr 

through the medium of an apple cl 

sored by the Indiana Horticultural = Pon 


the horticultural division of Purdue U am a F 


department of agricultural extension, The 


county agricultural agent's office will 
enrollments this year until August 10, - 


rollment fee is $1, payable to the 
Interested growers are urged to obtes canta 


tional club details immediately 4 
Winklepleck, secretary of the: socehatl Pb ES 


fayette. - 





our Re and Apple Picking Bags. TOWNSEND COM- 
PANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 


POULTRY 


NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN AND NORTHEAST- 
ern Breeder SPECIAL OFFER during the Summer season. 
One Year for 50 cents. Interesting news and viéws. Val- 
uable editorial material on skillful breeding, profitable 
production, and ent marketing. Carefully censored 
Eivcstisien. Nationally read by pny, awe Subscribe 
— 2 ENGLAND POULTRYMAN, 4 Park Street, 
ton, ‘ 











SERVICE BARRELS 


EIGHT HOOP, 50-GALLON WHISKY 1 FINE 
for wine, cider, vinegar, pickles, buttermilk, ete. $1.00. 

5.00. 26 up 75c --. Ask for carload prices. Cash 
with order. SHO-OFF PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, 107 N. Wabingom Peoria, IlHnois. 








DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 903A, FAIRBURY, 
Nebraska, = 00 yearly; introductory 6 months 25c. Liter- 


ature 
FOR SALE 








191 ACRES. KNOWN AS IDEAL FRUIT FARM. 


bushels. , 
ing. BURT c. CAPEL. 524 East State Street, Salem, 





USED BEAN FRUIT GRADER AND CLEANER IN 
excellent condition. a growing. Price 
. >. 8e] a ¥ 
150.00 for Cleaner. DR. GEORGE C. KUESEL, y- 

combe. Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 





ONE 300-TON MOUNT RAD CIDER PRESS, 14” 
Ram, Triple Action = 13” Papec Hammermiil Pulper. 
c. EB. 0 RMAN, Birmingham, Ohio. 





178 ACRES. 65 IN APPLES. JERSEY COUNTY, 18 
miles from Alton. GEORGE D. DUNCAN, Alton, Illinois. 





FRUIT CRATES 





100,000 WOOD BEER BOXES. FOR 
field, storage purposes, almost new, capacity approximately 
one bushel, iron band reinforcement. 9%c each. ZIFF 
BROTHERS, 209 S. State, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE. 





FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 





ADD TO THE ~~ VALUE OF YOUR <a E — 
os wo ag a P. A—the sure 


Find out what the MOUNT ¢ GILEAD 
PECTINOL eon” PACK PROCESS means to your busi- 
ness. —. for full description>.. THE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 407 Lincoln Avenue, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 





FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 





INCREASED SALES—INCREASED PROFITS—FROM 
your cider and other fruit juices when you clarify them 
with the MOUNT GILEAD CLEAR-FLO FILTER. It is 
new—i to clean—simple to ~ 

ces. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 405 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 





FRUIT PRESSES 





mpeg A a WASTE—PRESS REAL PROFITS 
from your fruit crop—with MOUNT GILEAD CIDER and 
FRUIT JUICE PRESSES. Here is the ay way of 


getting some real money for that unde: You 
can do it economically with Mount Gilead vail- 
able in a number of sizes. Write for catalog and 1939 
Price List. THE HYDRA COM- 


ULI 
PANY, 408 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 





WE BUILD CIDER MILLS, FRUIT PRESSES AND 
Ask for bulletin. & ZOOK 
ANY, Box F-4, Belleville, Pennsylvania.” 





GOGGLES—RESPIRATORS 





DON’T SPRAY YOUR EYES—GET CESCO aaa 
#0 Mesplrator 42.00. ponte Selight. comfottabie. dur. 

paid. , comforta r- 
able. CESCO arren, Chicago, Illinois. 2 





LADDERS 








SAFETY STEPLADDER. GETS YOU WHERE YOU 
need te be, inside tree or out, level or rough 
Special construction eliminates. danger of falling. Light. 
- fe on ma Write ax cone PO RENTON 
COMPANY, Route 6, Jackson, Michigan. 
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The Road 
To Health 


Folks suffering from di- 
gestive ailments, nervous 
difficulties, arthritis, 
rheumatism, constipa- 
tion and many other 
ordinary diseases, quick- 
ly respond to Physical 
Culture. 


We specialize in natural 
methods ONL Y—no 
medicines — no opera- 
tions—no drugs. Our 
health course is a glori- 
ous vacation and “you 
play while getting well.” 


Complete hotel accom- 
modations — appetizing 
food—comfortable rooms 
—beautiful scenery— 
sports — entertainments 
—congenial companions 
—health lectures. Never 
a dull moment. 


Weekly rates are very 
reasonable. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE sores. 
DANSVILLE, YORK 
For complete information eee! us the 
coupon below—or = who og 72 spBbnewre card, 
= or wire. 

valuable Sookiee on diet go 
FREE. 





Name 
Street oe 


Town 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

















NAI MEETING 

Announcement by President Kirk L. 
Keller of the National Apple Institute 
summer meeting to be held in Cincin- 
nati August 7, makes this midwestern 
city the nation's apple capitol in early 
August. Starting the day following the 
NAI meeting. International Apple As- 
sociation will convene there for its an- 
nual four-day session. 


Ba get 
ee 


or 
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TENNESSEE—Summer meeting and tour of — 
the State Horticultural Society takes place — 
at, and about, Knoxville, August 29-31. Sched- 
ule includes visits to commercial orchards 
and nurseries (among them the 3,000-acre 
Swann fruit farm near Dandridge), the exper- _ 
ment station and university orchards, two ex 
ceptional roadside markets, a 10,000-bushel 
farm storage, a by-products plant, a large 
canning factory and visits to Norris Dam and | 
into Smoky Mountain Park. Visitors should — 
communicate at once with Secretary G. M. 
Bentley, New Biflogy Building, Rar 
Tennessee, Knoxville—A. N. PRATT, 

Horticulturist, Nashville. : ‘. 


OHIO—State Horticultural Society nal 
meetings are scheduled for August tf in ~ 
the orchard of L. B. Yaple at Chillicothe 
August 17 in the Ralph Varian orchard at 
Canton. Prof. C. L. Burkholder of 

University will be the guest speaker at the 
Canton meeting. On August [8 during On 
chard Day at Ohio Experiment Station 3 
Wooster, Prof. Burkholder will again appe 
on the speaking program. C. W. Ellenwo: 
of Wooster, treasurer of the society 
pinch-hitting for Secretary Frank H. & 
during the latter's convalescence. 


“TLOSEIP 


KK Lmelighted leaders of butt f 
ness.. . sophisticated socialites... ax 
people in the front rank of im- § 
portant activities always choose Ng 
the Bellevue. It has distinguished § 
friends all over the world. § 


Include Historic Philadel- 
phia in your Itinerary. 


BELLEVUE] 
STRATFORD] 


IN PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
CLAUDE Hi. BENNETT, Gon. Mar. E 
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_ © SEALED INSULATION 
© GREASE-GUN FILLER 








—_—__— 


[aii 


By HANDY ANDY 





While visiting a grower friend a 
couple of weeks ago he showed me 
a scrapbook with photographs of 
improvements about his farm, 
scenes of other orchards taken 
while on summer meeting tours and 
some mighty good “shots” of the 
family. All of the pictures were 
made with a new-type inexpensive 
miniature camera. He’s hoping to 
take some color photos of his fruit 
this summer and fall. This looks 
like a real and lasting way to show 
orchard and family progress. 











SEALED INSULATION ° 


Here’s a new cold storage insulation that 
consists of regular insulation board com- 
pletely covered with a continuous double 
coating of waterproof asphalt on all sur- 


faces and edges. This treatment makes the 
insulation practically resistant to moisture 
or moisture vapor. The units come in vari- 
ous thicknesses from one and one-half to 
four inches and measure 143 by 32 inches. 
Besides moisture-proofing the insulation, 
the asphalt protects against vermin. 





GREASE-GUN FILLER © 


_ If you've been bothered by air bubbles 
in the grease gun just when you are trying 
to get a disk in shape 
for cultivating that 
back block of peaches, 
this new grease-gun 
filler should be of in- 
terest. All types of 
fruit farm equipment 
must be constantly lu- 
bricated with clean, 
gtit-free grease to in- 
sure long life. Main 
feature of the filler is 
@ strong metal cylin- 
der fitted with a piston 
ving a long-wearing 
(shown with filler in. illustration) 

of the new synthetic rubber, Neoprene. 
AUGUST, i930 





When the piston is driven down by the top 
lever, grease is forced out through a metal 
pipe to load any size gun from one-half to 
three pounds. This handy filler is adapted 
to all types of the common greases used for 
fruit farm tillage and packing equipment. 





We are always ready to study any pub- 
lication that has something about weed con- 
trol. I’ve just looked over a new booklet 
entitled, “WEEDS, Farm Enemy No. 1.” 
It is written by Sam Jordan who was the 
first county agent in the United States and 
who knows something about the weed prob- 
lem. He describes the different kinds of 
weeds and gives some up-to-date control 
methods that should prove helpful to anyone 
fighting weeds in orchards, groves or small- 
fruit plantings. The increased use of fruit 
farm cover crops in recent years has intro- 
duced some pesky weeds that should be 
controlled. 









xe Water Insoluble 


__ COPPER FUNGICIDES. 
. naman for F - e 
Pratt nee Vensnaniee’ 


Tennessee Corporation's extensive re 

search has Govetenee an ed series 

. copper fungicides with advan- 

ages: : 

@ Varying (26% to 63% cop- 
= for specsfic treatment of various 

ngus diseases. 

@ Incorporation of new materials for 
— safety and more effective 
co} 3 


@ Greater covering fone and adher- 
ence, with lighter. visible spray residue 
and less injury to plant. 

@ Carefully controlled toxicity and main- 
tenance of colloidal state of material. 





Consult spray material dealer 
or wtp dette 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Box 2205 Atlanta, Ga. 





For picking peaches and soft va- 
rieties of apples. Sample mailed, $2. 
Also make other style bags, and 
fruit picking ders—shipping 
baskets. 


JOHN BACON INC., GASPORT, N. Y. 








Everything for the Fruit Grower 



















is 


H the Model HCletrac you can 

do your orchard work on time— 

no waiting for favorable ground condi- 
tions. This tractor is always able to pull 
your loads and enables you to plow 
on time—disc on time—spray on time. 
And with Cletrac Model H you have a 
tractor that will also do those countless 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| CLETRAC TRACTORS w 
14—95 H. BP, GASOLIM@e OR DIESEL Today 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


“LOW CLEARANCE 
LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 









48” OVERALL 


odd jobs around your farm requiring 
mobile power. 
Judge this tractor for yourself, Put one 
through its paces in your own orchards. < 
Learn first hand what a remarkable 
crawler tractor value you can get for 


the low price of $875.00. 
# Orchard fenders extra. 


tite name and 
address here. 


acres. | 





MAIL THIS 
COUPON [ 



























SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS | 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








FARM SALES BRING 
ADDED FRUIT PROFITS 


WE find that fruit growers often hear 
about or see other growers who are 
having success with different operations 
and they send these experiences on to the 
“Round Table.” This is what Carrington 
Burgess, Illinois fruit booster, has done in 
his letter about J. C. Turner, which reads: 


“For years my friend, J. C. Turner, has 
sold the fruit from his orchard at double 
the wholesale price, not to mention a sub- 
stantial saving in time, handling charges 
and packing materials. He sells prac- 
tically all of his output to customers at 
the farm. Of course, being located near 
a large city gives him a decided advan- 
tage in this method of selling. But he sees 
no reason why other orchardists so lo- 
cated cannot sell all or at least part of 
their crops equally as profitably, with the 
exception of those growers who have large 
acreages in fruit. 

“Some years ago when Turner’s young 
trees were getting started, he put in straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and 
grapes between the rows to get a cash 
income. Then his first marketing prob- 
lem came up. It was the problem of how 
to sell the berries and grapes to the best 
advantage. Since he lives off the hard 
road, a roadside stand was out of the 
question. He reasoned, though, that there 
might be a lot of people who-would like 
to buy fruit right at the farm and so 
shortly before the ripening time of each 
of the fruits he inserted classified ads in 
newspapers of nearby towns giving direc- 
tions for reaching the farm and indicating 
which of the-fruits would be ready. He 
continued this advertising when the trees 
started bearing. 

“Response was good from the start and 
Turner found no difficulty in selling his 
small-fruit crops at the farm for excep- 
tionally good prices. During the years 
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$1.00 


EACH FOR YOUR 
NEW IDEAS 


Here, each month, growers get 
together to discuss experiences 
and ideas. The beginner as well 
as the veteran discovers many 
practical suggestions for better 
and more profitable fruit grow- 
ing. You, too, have some experi- 
ences that will be helpful to fel- 
low growers. Send them—briefly 
written on a penny card is satis- 


factory—to “ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR," AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 


Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published 
on this page. 





he was waiting for his trees to mature he 
sold an average of 1500 gallons of rasp- 
berries and blackberries and far more 
strawberries and grapes, all from the 
farm. 

“As the trees became larger, the small 
fruits were removed and the same thing 
happened later to the peaches which had 
been used as fillers. Most of the cherry, 
plum and apple crops are now sold right 
at the farm.” 


HULL MULCH RETAINS 
MORE SOIL MOISTURE 


7 BELIEVE that other growers might 
like to know about a somewhat differ- 
ent mulch for strawberries,” writes Penn- 
sylvania orchardist Dewitt C. Rowe. 

“I have tried it only on a small patch 
of strawberries, but it could be easily 
adapted to large acreages if the material 
is available, Last fall at the end of the 
growing season I had three truckloads of 
buckwheat hulls spread over my patch 


What can happen when an entire tree 
‘is top-worked at one time is shown in 
photo at left. Because there were not 
enough leaves on the scions to protect 
the larger, supporting branches, they 
suffered from summer sunscald. Right 
—H. L. Mantle helped his Ohio orchard 
spray crews by installing this airport- 
type wind "sock" on observation tower. 
It gives wind direction and approxi- 
mate velocity and can be seen easily 
from all parts of the 250-acre orchard. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








about half an inch thick. The hulls spreag 
more evenly than straw, do not have to 
be raked off in the spring, prevent frees. 
ing and thawing better, make for cleaner 
berries and hold much more moisture, 
This year, dry weather cut yields op 
straw-mulched patches, but my plants had 
a good yield.” 


GROWER TAKES UP 
WHOLESALING WORK 


Eo R. GORTON, regular Missouri con. 
* tributor to this page, has written 
about a grower in his locality. 

“A farmer I know, the owner of a nicely 
started. orchard, looked up the ratings of 
merchants in 10 or 12 towns in our sec- 
tion. He went to the local bank to find 
the ratings. Then he went home and be- 
gan to write letters. He had picked places 
not too far distant where local production 
of fruits is negligible and where the mar- 
ket is neither supplied by home producers 
nor cared for by shipped-in produce. In 
the letters he told the merchants what 


fruits he had available and that he would 


ship on credit. 

“As his fruit production increased, the 
grower found that he could easily add 
more retail outlets because the merchants 
had accepted his first letter with en- 
thusiasm. He has since adopted the prac- 
tice of sending regular circulars quoting 
prices to the well-rated merchants. The 
label of his orchard on packages means 
something to consumers. His guarantee 
was lived up to. Eventually, to meet or- 
ders, he had to buy and ship fruits of 
neighbors who had similar high standards. 

“Because this man deals only with mer- 
chants who have good financial ratings, 
his credit losses have been extremely low. 
He speaks of these retail outlets as very 
readily developed and maintained. I think 
an important part of the development of 
this business is his crop movement to 
small towns rather than large cities.” 
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WAX EMULSIONS 
(Continued from page 9) 


; and gives the fruit a real polish 
sor tare The use of acid washes often 
leaves a dull finish on varieties like Mc- 
Intosh but if waxed after the rinsing process 
it has a very high polish. An interesting 
fact about this luster is that it is much 
more permanent than the luster that can be 
attained naturally by wiping the fruit. 

Several experiments have indicated that 
under certain circumstances the use of the 
proper wax would delay the appearance and 
reduce the amount of bitter pit or stippin 
occurring in cold storage. In no sense 
should it be regarded as a cure for bitter 
pit since considerable amounts may occur 
on waxed fruit. It is doubtful if waxing 
would pay if done for the sole purpose of 
reducing bitter pit but it is a factor in its 
favor. Not all emulsions seem to have this 
effect on bitter bit. One emulsion tested 
actually seemed to increase the usual amount 
of pitting during the storage season.. More 
investigations are being carried out in con- 
nection with this point. 

Another point which needs more investi- 
gation but which may well have some com- 
mercial bearing is the ability of certain 


-emulsions to inhibit storage scald. The 


‘U.S.D.A. and University of Maryland have 
reported that waxes they have tried often 
increased storage scald. Whether or not 
a given emulsion will decrease the amount 
of scald on varieties like Rhode Island 
Greening seems to depend not only on the 
wax constituents but also the type of emul- 
sifying agent used. One or two emulsions 
that have been tried have been almost as 
effective 4s shredded oiled paper in reduc- 
ing storage scald. On the basis of present 
evidence, however, it is doubtful if waxing 
with even the most scald-reducing wax 
should be used as a substitute for shredded 
oiled paper. 

Waxing slows down the ripening process 
and lengthens the storage hfe of certain 
fruits. The softening rate and the green 
to yellow ground color change may be re- 
tarded. This factor is limited by the fact 
that if concentrated enough emulsions are 
used to greatly retard the ripening rate, off 
flavors may result. The ordinarily recom- 
mended dilutions do have the general effect 
of slightly inhibiting ripening, however. The 
loss of aroma in highly aromatic varieties 
like McIntosh is retarded by judicious 
waxing. 

Claypool, at the University of California, 
has had some very promising results with 
reducing scald on pears. This trouble is not 
similar to apple storage scald, however. He 
also has had considerable success in reduc- 
ing moisture loss and otherwise increasing 
salability of nectarines and defuzzed 
peaches by waxing them. 

The cost of waxing fruits is not ex- 
orbitantly high. The emulsions are sold in 
a concentrated form and are diluted down 
with water to the proper proportion. Cost 
of waxing apples has been variously esti- 
mated at from one to four cents per bushel. 
Fruit to be waxed should first be washed or 
wiped reasonably clean. Any surplus of 
lead arsenate residue in the waxing bath 
will cause the emulsion to break down. 
The emulsion is usually applied cold but 
dries faster and may give slightly better 
results if heated to a maximum temperature 
of 80 to 90 degrees F. To wax fruits on a 
small scale, the clean fruits are placed in a 
wire basket and dipped into a properly 
diluted wax emulsion, then allowed to drain 
and dry. On a larger scale, apples and 
pears after passing through the rinse water 
of the washing machine are impelled 
through a wax tank from which they are 


Clevated by a conveyor to a dryer. The 


excess wax drains off and returns to the 
tank. The dryer conveys the fruit on 
rotating rollers. Fans above the fruit blow 
a current of air across the rotating fruits 
and they are dry enough to be handled by 
the time they reach the grading table. 











WHAT GMCS 


EXTRA POWER 
Can Do tor You 


° THE TRUCK OF VALUEs 










GMC’'s valve-in-head SUPER-DUTY engines are 
more powerful than all others of comparable size, 
to be sure, but what can GMC’s extra power do 
for you? Simply this: GMCs can pull more pay- 
load; GMCs can use their surplus power for quicker 
acceleration; GMCs can take hills faster with less 
strain on the whole vehicle; GMCs can pull out 
of pits with less effort; and GMCs have more 
effective engine braking as a result of their newly 
designed combustion heads! If you want these 


advantages, you want GMC’s extra power. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 





CHECK GMC PRICES 
Against the 3 Lowest! 





GMC TRUCKS 


TRAILERS - DIESELS 











FARMALL-A FEATURES 


** Culti - Vision * —You 
can see your work. 


Comfort—No neck 


Four-speed transmission 
—2% to 10 miles per 
how. Variable _gover- 
nor—yow can control 
traveling speeds within 
“inches per hour.” 


Valve-in-head 


Valve-in-head 4-cylin- 
dex engine with Tocco- 
hordened crankshaft, 


tull force-feed lubrica- 
tion. 


The small all-purpose 
tractor with replaceable 
cylinders. 


High-grade ball and 
roller bearings at 29 
points.... 15 rawhide 
spring-loaded dust and 
oil seals. 


® Adjustable wheel tread 
—40 to 68 in. Ground 
clearance, 2114 inches. 


Most complete line of 
6) arec-ctachable me- 


FARMALL 































“Culti-Vision’’ gives you 
a clear view of your work, 
while you sit comfortably 
in the large sponge-rub- 
ber upholstered seat. 
Crops can be cultivated 
cleaner when the driver 
rides a FARMALL-A with 
“Culti-Vision.”” Direct- 
attachable planters, culti- _ 
vators, etc., are available 
for all row crops, incilud- 
ing vegetables. 


Seventeen years ago Harvester engineers produced the 
original McCormick-Deering Farmall, Nearly half a mil- 
lion Farmalls followed in the swift march of all-purpose 
power. Now the pace setter sets a mew pace with the new 
small FARMALL-A and “CULTI-VISION.” 


“Culti-Vision” means exactly that—you can see your 
work. You sit in comfort, in a large sponge-rubber uphol- 
stered seat. No neck craning, no body twisting. You can 
drive comfortably, sitting or standing. 


Here is a tractor that opens a new era in row-crop cul- 
tivation. It brings to 1-row work all the famous advantages 
of Farmall farming. It does all the work on the small farm 
and replaces the last team on the big farm. 


Whether you operate as an orchardist, market gardener, 
vineyardist, or general farmer, it will pay you to visit the 
McCormick-Deering dealer and get acquainted with the 
Farmall-A. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


A 


MSCORMICK- DEERING 
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